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Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as @ 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admittin <_< so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re- 

rding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
fms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be- 
coming members of the Association. 
Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the fine of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency m industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 


Sectton 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class°'B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether undcr corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 
s erly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

old office. 

Section 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend all general meetings of the Association. 

Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 

Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April Ist shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and July 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July Ist and October Ist shall pay six. months’ dues or $50.00; those 
og between October Ist and December 3lst shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or su uent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 


Officers 1917-1918 


Exgcutive ComMITTEEZ 
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SHALL THE UNITED STATES. RETAIN INDUS- 
TRIAL LEADERSHIP? 


Recently a delegation of the ablest educators of Great Britain 
came to the United States and spent many weeks in a careful 
study of our educational institutions. This delegation traveled 
to pretty much every part of our country in gathering the in- 
formation that it took back to Great Britain and which informa- 
tion will form the basis of a reconstructed educational ‘system 


for that country. 

France likewise sent her ablest educators to the United 
States to spend the months of November and December in 
visiting our educational institutions and making a study similar 


to that made by the British Commission and having in mind 
the same purpose—the reorganization of the educational system 
of France. Perhaps at no period in the World’s history has the 
value of education been so fully recognized as at the present ~ 
moment. The war, now happily over, demonstrated that the 
trained man is the efficient man. Training constituted the basis 
of the whole military organization not in one country but in all 
countries. It is hardly possible that the United States will be 
less active in securing the lasting benefits of the lesson that has 
been taught as to the value of education and. training than will 
be the other leading nations of the World. For the first time in 
its history the United States is a creditor nation with immense 
wealth—practically one-third of the total wealth of the whole 
universe. The estimated wealth of the leading nations of the 
world together with their debt is an interesting study. Beginning’ 
with the United States with its $220,000,000,000 of wealth and its 
approximate $30,000,000,000 of debt, the comparison is all in 
529 
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favor of our country. Great Britain has .$88,000,000,000 of 
wealth and $39,000,000,000 of debt. France has $59,000,000,000 
of wealth and $24,000,000,000 of debt. Germany $83,000,000,000 
of wealth and $30,000,900,000 of debt. These figures however 
need amplification. Of the $30,000,000,000 of debt of the United 
States approximately $10,000,000,000 of this money has been 
loaned to our Allies. Whereas the debt of Great Britain, France 
and Germany must materially increase before the final results 
of the great world struggle can be known. The debt of Germany 
will be increased perhaps $10,000,000,000 by the indemnities she 
will be called upon to pay. In other words, her debt will equal 
one-half of her total wealth. Great Britain will not be much 
better off. Before the war large sums of money were annually 
sent to Europe to pay interest on our debt for money borrowed 
to develop the resources of the United States. Now the tables 
are turned. Even vaster sums will have to be provided by the 
leading nations of Europe to pay interest on the money we have 
loaned. 

If the United States develops its educational and training 
system to at least the equal of the systems of other nations, if 
our economic plans prevent strife and destruction of property 
as the result of strife, and insure steady work with equitable 
wages, there is little to fear that any other nation will ever crowd 
the United States from its newly won position of leadership. 
But we must not be content, we must not assume that victory has 
been won. There is yet much to be accomplished. 


MILLIONS OF LIVES AND BILLIONS OF PROP- 
ERTY HAVE BEEN SACRIFICED TO MAKE 
THE WORLD SAFE FOR WHAT? 


We have made the world safe for democracy. What is 
democracy? There is a diversity of opinion as to the correct 
definition of this term. In the United States democracy means 
equality before the law, and in the exercise of the right to vote 
and have a voice in government. In Russia it means something. 
quite different; in Germany the meaning ‘of the term may be 
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understood and it may not. There is a trend of radicalism, which 
has long existed, and which was pushed back by the power of 
authority in Russia, until the psychological moment when it 
crashed through and has engulfed the whole nation in an un- 
restrained reign of anarchy. Something similar may happen in 
Germany, but the chances are that it will not. However, social- 
ism, as we understand socialism, is now in the saddle over there. 
For twelve years prior to the outbreak of the European war 
organized labor in England had been clamoring through political 
organization and otherwise for a readjustment of economic con- 
ditions in that country. The voice of socialism had been raised 
in the United States and large cities had been carried by the 
socialists through elections. Representatives of this party had 
appeared in state legislatures and in Corfgress. 

The unpatriotic attitude assumed by the party when it be- 
came apparent that the United States was to be drawn into the 
world conflict has, for a time, at least, minimized the effect of 
the movement in the United States, but we can no more keep 
this new philosophy from our shores than we could shut out the 
Spanish Influenza epidemic. 

The teachings of those who have raised the red banner of 
socialism must be met and the citizens of our country must be 
convinced that our present form of government and our present 
economic system is better than the socialistic doctrine, or we 
must yield to its teachings. The movement cannot be dammed 
back, nor can it be ignored. The ablest minds in the United States 
are well aware of this condition. 

It is probable that the movement will spread into England, 
before the full force is felt in our own country. Mr. Bonar 
Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an address in the House 
of Commons shortly after the signing of the armistice predicted 
that the future prosperity and well-being of the British Empire 
would depend entirely on the extent to which capital and labor 
could work harmoniously together. Even France will not escape. 
There is a well organized socialistic movement in that country. 
It will demand recognition. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab recognized this condition when he 
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gave out his famous interview some months ago, in which he 
said: 

“We are facing another social situation, which we should be 
keenly alive to—a situation which is going to come at the close of 
the war, a ‘social renaissance’ of the whole world. Class it 
socialism, social revolution, Bolshevikism, or what you will, it is 
a leveling process, and means that the workman is going to be 
the man who will dominate the world. It is going to be a great 
hardship to the owners of property, but like all revolutionary 
movements ‘it will probably work good. The sooner we realize 
it the better it will be for America. We must not fight this move- 
ment, but we must educate it.” 


If we are to judge by the number of industrial and business 
institutions which have established “personnel relations” depart- 
ments, then about one-fifth of the large business interests of the 
United States are aware of this problem, and are taking steps 
to educate their employes along constructive and sane lines. The 
other eighty per cent are ignoring the movement or proceeding 
on the basis that it can be held in check, or its demands denied. 

What do we mean by educating the movement? This is the 
work of our Association. Obviously all normal, sane minds 
will agree that unusual accomplishment is entitled to unusual 
reward. There must, however, come into existence a tribunal 
through the workings of which capital and labor problems may be 
analyzed, studied and solutions determined. What is known as 
the capital and labor probiem is in its final analysis a question 
of a just and equitable distribution of the earnings which accrue, 
or the wealth which comes into existence by reason of their 
combined efforts. We call it dividends, and we call it wages. 
There never has been and there never will be a time when leader- 
ship does not demand its reward. Capital must be treated justly, 
and labor must be treated justly, but who is to determine what 
is the just portion of the created wealth that should be awarded 
to capital and what portion to labor. The final authority on this 
question as in every other question is intelligent public opinion, 
but this opinion must be organized and reduced to a workable 
basis. There must develop a philosophy which will guide legis- 


the laborers to find an honorable solution. 
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lation on economic questions, and which will determine what are 
the rights of capital, and what are the rights of labor. 

There are innumerable other factors that enter into the 
problem, which factors have had serious consideration by our 
Association, and upon which available information has been 
gathered and teduced to reports. Not as much has been done 
as might have been done had there been more revenue available 
with which to carry on this work. Our Association’s only source 
of income is from its dues and the sale of its publications. We 
are not subsidized ; we are not endowed. Every act of our Asso- 
ciation is free and untrammeled. Perhaps no other organization 
has brought into existence so much helpful information, or has 
to its credit so splendid a record along “personnel relations” 
lines, as has The National Association of Corporation Schools. 
This information is available to be utilized at once during the 
reconstruction period, but there should be more industrial insti- 
tutions contributing to this work, and these same industrial in- 
stitutions should be profiting by the information that is available 
to any who care to take membership. Nothing can be more certain 
than that this problem must be squarely met, studied, analyzed, 
and a solution found, which will be at once just and fair to all 
interests concerned, or the reconstruction period will be hampered 
by strife, incriminations, destruction of property and hatred 
among our citizens. The movement may be denied or held back 
for a time, but utimately it will have its day, unless there is a 
fair and frank willingness on the part of both the capitalists and 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


By the number of requests that have been received by the 
Executive Secretary for additional copies of the Confidential 
Reports and Special Reports, our Association has undertaken a 
definite piece of work that has filled a pronounced want and is 
much appreciated. Considerable editions of all these four reports 
were printed and fortunately our Association was in a position 
to supply requests for the additional copies. Some of our Class 
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A members have used as many as twenty-five copies of these 
reports. 

The next Confidential Report will be “A Compilation of the 
Industrial-Educational Problems of the Reconstruction Period.” 
It is hoped that we shall be able to issue this report not later 
than March, possibly in February. A wealth of helpful material 
has been assembled. 

The Third Special Report will deal with “Educational 
Methods” with special reference to industrial education and 
training, as applicable to the corporation schools. 

The Fourth Confidential Report which will probably appear 
- during the Fall of 1919, will be “A Study of the Plans which 
can be Utilized in Bringing into Closer Unison the Employer 
and Employe.” For example—Standard Oil Company’s “Labor 
Democracy Plan.” The “Representation of Employes” plans of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The “Union of Employes 
Plan” of the Western Union Telegraph Company and similar 
plan of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company. The “Profit- 
Sharing Plan” of the United States Steel Corporation and a 
similar plan of the Sears-Roebuck Company and other plans 
which have been worked out and found successful as a means 
of solving the Personnel Relations Problem of modern industry. 

Long and careful investigations are necessary in connection 
with these Confidential Reports, but experience has proved that 
our Association will probably be able to issue at least two Con- 
fidential Reports and two Special Reports each year. Both of 
these series of reports are supplied to Class “A”. Members with- 
out cost. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION SHOULD EMBRACE. 
BOTH THEORY AND PRACTICE ; 


After three years of study and investigation Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, a Class “C” member of our Association and connected 
with the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of teaching 
has issued a report covering the subject of “Engineering Edu- 
cation.” This study of the country’s engineering education em- 
braces a period of the last fifty years and the report to which 
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Dr. Mann has contributed in large part has been in process of | 


preparation for the last four years. The report has been pre- 
pared in cooperation with the joint committee on Engineering 
Education of the National Engineering Societies. The present 
study of the situation is not merely historical and critical, but 
constructive, methods of dealing with the chief problems being 
suggested in detail. The larger problems are considered to be 
those of admission, content of courses, faculty organization, and 


curriculum, and among the suggestions are noted the necessity 


for more objective methods of rating and testing students and 
more accurate records of their progress; the need for closer 
cooperation between the various departments in each school; the 
introduction of practical experience with engineering materials 
into the freshman year; and the increase in the emphasis placed 
upon the humanities and humanistic studies. The chapters on 
admission and on testing and grading give a series of original 
experiments carried out by Prof. E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia 
University, who is working out a sounder method of meen 


real engineering ability. 

In the preface to The Report, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, says: 

Professor Mann argues that the present arrangement, under 
which the fundamental sciences are taught in advance of their 
applications, is the wrong method of teaching, and that the en- 
gineering education will never be satisfactory until theory and 
practice are taught simultaneously. 

For example, mathematics is the most important tool of the 
engineer. It is taught for two years in the engineering school in 
separate courses—higher algebra, coordinate geometry, the cal- 
culus, and mechanics. The splitting up of mathematics into sep- 
arate courses is itself a source of weakness from the standpoint 
of the student’s needs. He needs not studies nor recitations in 
these artificial diversions of mathematics, but a single course in 
mathematics illuminated and made alive at every step by appli- 
cations in the solutions of actual problems. Algebra, coordinate 
geometry, and the calculus are not separate and unrelated studies, 
but merely parts of the one subject of mathematics. 

As a consequence of this method of teaching, Professor 
Mann urges that the engineering courses, as taught in the pre- 
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_ liminary years, do not form sound criteria for judging as to the 

ability of the student to do successful engineering work, and that 
many students are sent away from the téchnical school without 
having any fair test as to their capacity for engineering practice 
or study. 

In general these suggestions of Professor Mann, if carried 
out, would affect present day teaching of engineering in much 
the same way that Langdell’s case method revolutionized the 
teaching of law. ~ 

Langdell built the teaching of law exclusively and directly 
upon the study of cases. His notion was that the principles upon 
which the law rests are few in number, and that these could 
be best apprehended and mastered by the student in the direct 
examination of typical cases. The number of such cases neces- 
sary to illustrate these principles he held to be very small in 
comparison with the overwhelming mass of law reports to which 
the student had formerly been directed as the basis of the study 
of the law in conjunction with text-books. Langdell’s methods 
involved the working out by the student of the principles of the 
law from actual cases tried and decided in the courts. Law he 
conceived of as an applied science. ; 

“It is an interesting fact,” says Dr. Pritchett, “that while 
much is said about the teaching of science in the modern school, 
the methods of teaching science are actually but little changed 
from those employed in teaching the subjects that filled the cur- 
riculum before the teaching of science began in the school. The 
practical suggestion of this report is that the case method of 
teaching is truly scientific-and. that the present methods of 
teaching applied science are unscientific. Furthermore, as an 
essential feature of the new method of teaching science, Professor 
Mann would combine theory with practice much more intimately 
than occurs in the law schools of the present day, by requiring 
the student to learn to operate the ‘case’ under study. The student 
must not merely observe and analyze the operation of the dynamo ; 
he must also actually run it and repair it when out, of order. The 
method of teaching he advocates for engineering students, while 
based on the same conceptions as Langdell’s pedagogic innova- 
tion, is designed to meet some of the objections commonly raised 
to-day against even case method law schools.” 


Readers of the BuLLETIN can undoubtedly secure copies of 
this report by writing to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, New York City. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
Touching American Industry 


There have been some bad lessons taught within the last 
three years, and some good ones. All sorts of opinions have 
been expressed as to what is likely to happen within the 
next three years, but they are all guesses. Evidently there 
will be some serious problems to be solved, but we will 
solve them, and their final solution will be in the right way. - 
There are those who have ventured to assert that our entire 
industrial system will be severely put to the test. Perhaps 
a test that will reveal its weaknesses and correct its faults 
will be beneficial. That there will be strenuous times, no 
one doubts, but let us not cross the bridges until we come 
to them. 

The big job of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools is to help its members to be ready for whatever 
happens. It is not for us to determine what government, 
ethics, social relations, and human nature shall be; it is our 
business to cooperate in the.largest degree possible in har- 
monizing and bringing the greatest good out of whatever 
situation may confront industry. 

The war has taught us the possibilities of a united pa- 
triotism in defense of our country. It has also revealed the 
possibilities flowing from a harmonious. cooperation in the 
reorganization of the more or less chaotic conditions of 
things which are likely to manifest themselves abundantly 
in our efforts to regain the equilibrium.of our own demo- 
cratic form of government, the creation and distribution of 
wealth, and the peace and contentment of our people. 

There must be no loiterers in our ranks:this year. This 
is the time for us to “dig in” in the peaceful solution of 
any troubles that may develop from the tremendous up- 
heaval of our social and industrial relations which is now 
upon us. This is a practical repetition of something I said 
in the last issue of the BuLLETIN, but the education, and 
training, and drilling, and mobilizing of the armies of indus- 
try is no less a task than that which we have so recently 
experiericed in defending the rights of mankind for all the 
peoples of the earth. Let us carry on the good fight until 
industrial peace is as well assured as the peace of nations. 


H. M. ROWE; 
President. 
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EMPLOYES OF BETHLEHEM CORPORA- 
TION SHARE IN MANAGEMENT 


The Plan here Outlined is Intended, in Part at Least, to Meet the 
Philosophy which President Charles M. Schwab has Described in 
Recent Interviews—It is Designed to Give the Employes of the 
Company a Voice in Regard to the Conditions Under which They 
Labor, and to Provide an Orderly and Expeditious Procedure for 
the Prevention and Adjustment of Future Differences, and to 
Anticipate the Problem of Continuous Employment as it will 

Present Itself through Trade Fluctuations and Other Conditions 

at the Termination of the War. 


It has been the privilege of the BULLETIN from time to time 
to present to its readers new plans, which have developed for 
bringing about just and amiable relations between employers and 
employes. This month we present the plan of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, which plan has just been pronounced operative. 

Mr. J. M. Larkin, formerly the Class “A” representative of 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, now Assistant to the 
President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, advises the 
BuLtetin that the plan is to be instituted in all of the sub- 
sidiary companies, as well as the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
These are twelve in number, and include other representative 
steel companies, the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation and 
several other of the large shipbuilding corporations of this 
country. 

The plan is already operative in three of these companies, 
and is working very satisfactorily. It is a pleasure to the BULLE- 
TIN to be able to present the plan for the consideration of our 
members, as it is a decided step forward in the new philosophy 
of having the more representative employes assume a portion of 
the burden of management: . 


Principles of Representation 


In order to give the employes of the Company a voice in 
regard to the conditions under which they labor, and to prévide 
an orderly and expeditious procedure for the prevention and ad- 
justment of any future differences, and to anticipate the problem 
of continuous employment as it will present itself through trade 
fluctuations and other conditions at the termination of the war, 
a method of representation of employes is to be established. 
The representation of employes, as hereinafter provided, 
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shall in no way abridge, or conflict with, the right of employes 
to belong to labor unions. 


Representation 


; 1. Representation shall be on the following basis: 

Plants employing under 1,500 employes: One Representative 
for each 100 employes. 

Plants employing 1,500 to 10,000 employes: One Representa- 
tive for each 200 employes. 

Plants employing over 10,000 employes: One Representative 
for each 300 employes ; provided, however, that in no case there 
shall be less than 10 Representatives. 

Such adjustments as may be necessary to meet special cases 
shall be made. 

2. For the purpose of applying the unit of representation, 
the plants should be subdivided according to departments and 
natural subdivisions. Wherever it is necessary to group a num- 
ber of small departments in order to complete a unit of repre- 
sentation, regard shall be had to logical groupings and location. 

3. Adjustments in units of representation shall be made in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Committee on Rules, 


Terms of Representatives 


1. Representatives shall be elected for a term of one year, 
and shall be eligible for reelection. 

2. A Representative may be recalled upon the approval by 
the Committee on Rules of a petition signed by two-thirds of the 
voters in his department. 

3. A Representative shall be deemed to have vacated office 
upon severance of his relations with the Company or upon his 
appointment to such a regular position as would bring him within 
the meaning of Paragraph 3, Section 3, entitled “Qualifications of 
Representatives and Voters.” 

4. Vacancies in the office of Representative may be filled, in 
the discretion of the Committee on Rules, by special elections 
conducted in the same manner as the general elections. 


Qualifications of Representatives and Voters 


1. Any employe who has been on the Company’s pay rolls 
for a period of six months prior to nominations, who is twenty- 
one years of age and over, and who is an American citizen or 
has taken out his first papers, shall be considered qualified for 
nomination and election as a Representative. 
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2. All employes who have been on the Company’s pay rolls 
for a period of at least sixty (60) days prior to the date fixed 
for nominations, and who are eighteen years of age and over, 
shall be entitled to vote; provided, however, that in the case 
of the first elections, thirty (30) days on the Company’s pay rolls 
shall suffice. 

3. Company officials and persons having the right to hire 
or discharge shall not be eligible as Representatives or qualified 
to vote for Representatives. 


First Nominations and Elections 


1. Each division or Department shall select a committee of 
the workmen who shall conduct the first nominations and elec- 
tions in the manner prescribed herein. 

2. At the first elections the full number of Representatives 
shall be elected, one-half of whom shall serve until the second 
stated semi-annual election thereafter, and one-half of whom shall 
retire at the first stated semi-annual election. The method of 
retirement of Representatives shall be arranged by the Joint 
Committee on Rules. 


Nominations and Elections After the First Nominations 
and Elections 


1. Nominations and elections shall be held semi-annually, 
in the months of October and April respectively. 

2. Nominations shall be held on the second Monday, and 
elections on the following Friday, of the months named. In the 
event of either of these days being a holiday, the day immediately 
following shall be substituted. 

3. One-half of the total number of Representatives shall be 
chosen ait each semi-annual election. 

4. The nominations and elections (after the first nomina- 
tions and elections) shall be conducted by the employes them- 
selves, in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules, with only such assistance from the Manage- 
ment as may be required by the Committee on Rules. 

5. There shall be three persons nominated for every person 
to be elected. 

6. Nominations and elections shall be by secret ballot, and 
so conducted as to avoid undue influence or interference with 
voters in any manner whatsoever, and to prevent any fraud in 
the counting of ballots. 

7. On the day of nominations, each duly qualified voter shall 
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be furnished with a ballot stating the number of persons for 
whom he is entitled to vote, on which he shall write the names 
of the persons in his Department whom he desires to nominate 
as Representatives. 

8. A voter may place in nomination twice the number of 
Representatives to which his Department is entitled. 

9. If on any ballot the same name is placed in nomination 
more than once, it shall be counted but once. 

10. Should the number of persons nominated on any ballot 
exceed the permitted number as stated on the ballot, the ballot 
shall be void. 

11. Those who have received the largest number of votes 
up to three times the number of Representatives to be elected 
shall be declared nominated, and shall be candidates for election. 

12. On the day of elections, each duly qualified voter shall 
be furnished by the Committee on Rules with a ballot on which 
the names of the candidates shall be printed in alphabetical order. 
The. voter shall indicate his preference by placing a cross (X) 
opposite the names of the candidates of his choice. 

13. Candidates to the number of Representatives to which a 
Department or subdivision is entitled may be voted for, and this 
number shall be stated on the ballot. If this number is exceeded, 
the ballot shall be void. 

14. Each voter shall deposit his own ballot in a box provided 
for the purpose by the Committee on Rules, and the ballots shall 
be counted under the direction and supervision of said Com- 
mittee. The candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. 

15. In the event of a tie, seniority in the Company’s employ- 
ment shall determine the choice. 

16. In the event of a controversy arising concerning any 
nomination or election, it shall be referred to and decided by the 
Committee on Rules. 

17. The Committee on Rules may make such provision as 
they may consider necessary for assisting any voter, who may so 
request, in properly marking his ballot. 


Management’s Representative 


The Company shall appoint a Management’s Representative. 
The Management’s Representative shall keep the Manage- 
ment in touch with the Representatives, and represent the Man- 
agement in negotiations with the Representatives, their officers 
and Committees. He shall respond promptly to any request from 
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Representatives, and shall interview all of the Representatives, 
from time to time, but not less frequently than once every month, 
with reference to matters of concern to employes, and een the 
result of such interviews to the management. 
Committees 

1. After each semi-annual election, the Representatives shall 
immediately meet for the purpose of electing a Chairman, Secre- 
tary, a General Committee, and Committee on Rules, and for 
selecting members of such other Committees as are found neces- 
sary by the Committee on Rules for the consideration of the 
following subjects: 


Rules. 

Ways and Means. 

Safety and Prevention of Accident. 

Practice, Methods and Economy. 

Employes’ Transportation. 

Wages, Piece Work, Bonus and Tonnage Schedules. 
Employment and Working Conditions. 

Housing, Domestic Economies and Living Conditions. 
Health and Works Sanitation. 

Education and Publications. 

Pensions and Relief. 

Athletics and Recreation. 

Continuous Employment and Condition of Industry. 


2. There shall be a general Committee to consider all matters 
not falling within the scope of any other Committees herein pro- 
vided for, and the Chairman and Secretary of the Representatives 
shall be members of the General Committee. This Committee 
when jointly composed shall act as a Committee on Appeals. 

3. Each Committee shall be composed of five members, and 
shall appoint its own Chairman and Secretary. 

4. Vacancies on Committees shall be filled at a regular meet- 
ing of the Representatives. 

5. Joint Committees shall consist of the Committees ef the 
Employes’ Representatives with the addition of the Company’s 
Representatives named by the Management, who may equal but 
shall not exceed in number the Employes’ Representatives. 

6. The Joint Committees shall select their own officers and 
arrange their own procedure, subject to appeal, in case of con- 
troversy, to the Joint Committee on Rules. 

7. Wherever the word “Committee” is used throughout this 
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instrument, it shall mean the separate Committee of Employes’ 
Representatives unless a “Joint Committee” is specified. 


Committee Meetings 


1. Regular meetings of Committees shall be held once a 
month. 

2. On alternate months, the Committees shall meet as Joint 
Committees. 

3. Committees shall meet between the hours of three and 
five in the afternoon, unless otherwise arranged for on joint 
approval of the Chairman of the Employes’ Representatives and 
the Management’s Representative. 

4, Special meetings of Committees and of Joint Committees 
may be held as occasion may require, on approval of the Chair- 
man of the Employes’ Representatives and the Management’s 
Representative. 

5. For time necessarily occupied in actual attendance at regu- 
lar meetings or at special meetings of conferences jointly ap- 
proved, Representatives shall receive from the Company payment 
commensurate with their average earnings. 

6. Representatives shall have the right to appear before and 
be heard by a Committee on any matter of concern to the em- 
ployes of the department they represent. 

7. A Committee, when concerned with matters of special 
interest to any particular department or class of employes, shall 
have the right of inviting into conference the Representatives of 
the Employes and of the Management likely to be specially in- 
terested in such matters. 

8. Any matter may be referred by the Management through 
the Management’s Representative to any Committee for consid- 
eration and report, and any matter may be presented by a Com- 
mittee to the Management through the Management’s Repre- 
sentative. 

9. The Joint Committee on Rules shall arrange a suitable 
place for meetings of the Representatives, and of the several 
Committees and Joint Committees, and the Company shall de- 
fray such expenses as are necessarily incident to the discharge 
of duties herein set forth, when approved by a majority of said 
Committee. 


Annual Conference 


_ An annual conference between all of the Employes’ Repre- 
sentatives and Representatives of the Management shall be held 
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at a time and place determined by the Joint Rules Committee, 
who shall be in charge of the procedure at such conference. 


Procedure for Adjustments 


1. Any matter which in the opinion of any employe requires 
adjustment, and which such employe has been unable to adjust 
with the Foreman of the work on which he is engaged, may be 
taken up by such employe, either in person or through any Repre- 
sentative of his Department, 

First—With the Superintendent of the Department. 

SEconD—With the Management’s Representative. 

Tuirp—With one of the Superior Officers of the Company, 
who shall endeavor to effect a settlement, or who may with the 
approval of all the parties refer the matter to any Joint Committee. 

2. Unless a satisfactory disposition of any such matter has 
been effected within a reasonable time, any employe through his 
Representative, or the Management through the Management’s 
Representative, may require such matter to be referred to the 
General Joint Committee on Appeals by a request in writing 
addressed to said Committee, specifying in detail the matter re- 
quiring adjustment and the reasons which warrant its considera- 
tion by said Committee. The General Joint Committee on Ap- 
peals shall consider any such matter with reasonable promptness, 
at a regular or special meeting, and may adopt such means as 
are necessary to ascertain the facts and effect a settlement. 

3. If the General Joint Committee on Appeals fail to effect 
a satisfactory settlement, the President of the Company shall be 
notified and the matter may be referred, if the President and a 
majority of the Employes” Representatives on the General Joint 
Committee agree to such reference, to an arbitrator or arbitrators, 
to be determined at the time: according to the nature of the 
controversy. 


Guaranteeing the Independence of Representatives 


It is understood and agreed that each Representative shall 
be free to discharge his duties in an independent manner, with- 
out fear that his individual relations with the Company may be 
affected in the least degree by any action taken by him in good 
faith in his representative capacity. 

To insure to each Representative his right to such inde- 
pendent action, he shall have the right to take the question of an 
alleged personal discrimination against him, on account of his 
acts in his representative capacity, to any of the Superior. officers, 
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to the General Joint Committee and to the President of the 

Having exercised this right in the consecutive order indi- 
cated and failing a satisfactory remedy within thirty days, a 
Representative shall have the further right to appeal to’ the 
State Department of Labor or the Secretary of Labor of the 
United States. The Company shall furnish the said Secretary 
of the said State Department of Labor with every facility for 
the determination of the facts, and the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the said Secretary or the State Department of Labor 
shall be final and binding. 

Amendments 

Any method of procedure hereunder may be amended at 
any time by two-thirds vote of the entire membership of the 
Joint Committee on Rules, or by concurrent majority vote of the 
Employes’ Representatives and of the Representatives of the 
Management at an Annual Conference. 


Troops Abroad to Go to School Pending Return 

A plan has been formed to meet the problem of what shall 
be done with the United States soldiers in Europe between the 
time the war ends and the time they step on the transports, home- 
ward bound. ‘ 

This plan is now being worked out by the army educational 
commission of the Y. M. C. A., with the approval of the com- 
mander-in-chief and with the active support of President Wilson 
and Secretary Baker. 

It calls for sending hundreds of thousands of the soldiers to 
school. As the arrangements now stand in rough form, class- 
rooms will be opened as soon as possible after the termination 
of hostilities in every post, cantonment, rest camp or area with a 
constant population of over 500. Each school will be under a 
civilian instructor or an instructor selected from the officers or 
men of the American army. In addition to these schools, each 
area is to have a school offering vocational education and special 
technical branches. . 

To provide for higher branches of education, arrangements 
are being made to admit soldiers to European universities. _ In 
the selection of students to pursue advanced studies, special con- 
sideration will be given to men who interrupted their professional, 
technical, university or collegiate education to enter the army. 
These allotments would be based upon the desires of the soldier 
and upon his mental qualifications and previous education. 
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JUDGE GARY IS CONFIDENT OF THE —_— 
DIATE FUTURE 


In an Interview Given Out by Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United States Steel Corporation, Shortly 
After the Signing of the Armistice, He Predicted the United States 

Will Meet and Solve Her Reconstruction Problems on a Basis 

Fair and Satisfactory to All. 


When asked by a representative of the press for comment 
on the present and immediate future of our country Judge Gary 
said : 

“We are now confronted with innumerable problems of 
magnitude. Around the peace table there will be presented ques- 
tions of difficulty involving the social and economic life of the 
people of all countries. It will require the best talent and wis- 
dom, patience and poise to secure for the respective countries 
all that they are justly entitled to in privilege, position and pro- 
tection. Human nature will assert itself. Unreasonable and 
selfish demands will be made and insisted upon. Undue ad- 
vantage will be sought. 

“To be valuable and durable, a basis of settlement, covering 
all substantial and honest differences which existed when the war 
commenced or have arisen since must be settled in accordance 
with the principles of exact justice. Equal protection and oppor- 
tunity for all must be established. Above everything else there 
will be created a ‘league of nations which, in its result, will pre- 
vent future prolonged wars. 


IMPORTANT ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


“Of high importance are the economic questions which must 
be faced in the near future. They underlie the procuring of 
food, clothing and shelter. After, but not before, the people 
throughout the world receive these, they are willing to consider 
other matters. These subjects will puzzle the best and most 
experienced minds. 

“The war with its cost in men and dollars will bring reactions 
and readjustments with possible economic demoralization and 
depression, and possibly panics, and we must be on our guard. 

“It is probable that after the declaration of peace, when it 
becomes evident that purchases or deliveries for military pur- 
poses are reduced in volume, there will be more or less inter- 
ruption in the conduct of general business. Therefore, it~ is 
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imperative that we exercise prudence, deliberation and courage. 
It is easy to precipitate a feeling of demoralization, and no more 
difficult to develop a sentiment of confidence and serenity. 

“There will be a normal .and certain vo'ume of business. 
This would not be increased by unreasonable or unfair means. 
There will remain the usual revenues, methods, and opportunities 
for securing and transacting business with old customers and 
acquaintances. Any spasmodic effort to divert or interfere with 
the natural progress, orto secure more than a proper share, will, 
as a total net result, impede rather than accelerate prosperity. 
We must all trim our sails in accordance with the drift and 
amount of business. If all business men recognize conditions 
and conduct their different lines so as to adjust the question of 
supply and demand on a legitimate basis, all will be benefited 
and may look forward with confidence. 

“Upon a careful survey of the situation it will be found 
there are many reasons for believing prosperity in this country 
should continue. 

“The United States is the richest of all countries. It pos- 
sesses one-third or more of the total wealth of the world. It 
has become the leader of finance, and in this respect may properly 
exercise a commanding influence. Its natural resources are im- 
mense and are susceptible of increasing development. If industry 
is protected and fostered in accordance with its merit the war 
burdens surely, even though gradually, will be lifted. We shall 
be a creditor nation with a large interest income, more virile, 
more progressive, more successful, wiser, and better than ever 
before. 

“And judging the future by the experience of the last few 
years, there will be a disposition on the part of those in authority 
to assist rather than to attack business effort. There will be 
study, reflection, friendly concern shown in relation to the needs 
and requests of enterprise and investment. Legislation and ad- 
ministration will be founded on ascertained conditions, deficien- 
cies, and requirements. Both capital and. labor will be protected 
and rewarded. Employers will lead in the effort to ‘promote 
the welfare of their workmen. 


EXPECTS GENERAL COOPERATION 


“Cooperation will be seen on every hand. Capital and labor 
will continue to cooperate with governmental administration, and 
the latter will reciprocate in every practical and proper manner. 
This spirit Has been exhibited in a marked degree in this country 
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and other countries during the last four years, and its benefits 
have been demonstrated so clearly that they will not permit a 
return to the methods of destructive competition. 

“It remains for all who have been permitted to survive the 
horrors of war to enter upon the new era with a united and fra- ~ 
ternal spirit, and a fixed purpose to profit by the experiences of 
the past and to aid in the establishment of a permanent basis 
of peace and prosperity.” 


Casualties of War and of Industry 


According to latest estimates the total casualty list of the 
American Army in connection with the World War will be ap- ~ 
proximately 100,000, of which number one-half or more will be 
restored to normal health and to helpful occupations. According 
to figures compiled by the National Safety Council the United 
States has lost through accidents approximately 60,000 men, 
women and children during the past year. There have been 
probably four or five times as many accidents which will more 
or less seriously cripple those suffering the accidents. In other 
words, the industrial toll of deaths and cripples for the past year 
will be greater than the casualties of the American Army. 


Predicts Next Conflict Will Be Industrial 


Dr. Edward W. Walker, Librarian of Oxford University, 
and a member of the British Educational Mission, recently in the 
United States in a sermon preached at Trinity Church, New 
York City, predicted that the next great conflict would be 
between capital and labor. 

He reviewed labor conditions in England prior to the war 
and remarked on the great changes in that country and in others 
since. 

He declared that the women who had stepped into industry 
would not be ready and willing to quit when peace came and the 
returning soldiers were ready to step into their old places. Every- 
thing indicated that the period of readjustment would be beset 
with difficulties. 

The problem would be solved only if the masses realized 
that there was a high moral law which directed the affairs of 
life. He said that attempting to settle questions between labor 
and capital only on material grounds would not meet with it 
manent success. | 
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CHARACTERISTICS THAT DETERMINE INDI- 
VIDUAL SUCCESS 


An Authorized Interview with General T: Coleman Du Pont, Reported . 
by B. C. Forbes in the November Issue of the “American Maga- 
zine”—a Description by one of America’s Most Prominent Cap- 
tains of Industry of the Qualities which Determine Success. 


“How have you been able to do so much, in so many different 
lines?” I asked this sleepless, ubiquitous doer. 

“T haven’t done much—I don’t do much. I pick other men 
to run things for me,” he replied with a directness of speech that 
is characteristic of his actions. 

“But how do you go about making your selections of men?” 
I further queried. 

“You can hire a good doctor or lawyer or other professional 
man ; but you have to find a good business man,” was his response. 

“Where or how do you begin to look for the good business 
men?” I persisted. 

“Where? I’m on the lookout for the right kind of men 
everywhere, anywhere, and always. I’ve found them North and 
South ; I’ve found them in factories, in banks, in steel mills, even 
under the ground—in coal mines. Whenever I spot a man who 
has made a good start I watch him, I follow his progress, I try to 
get a correct line on his ability, I find out all I can _— the 
results he produces.” 

“What are the qualities he must have?” I probed. 

“Ability.” 

I smiled. “How do you analyze, how would you define, 
ability ?” 

“Ability is the thing that gets results honestly,” was the 
immediate, emphatic reply. 

“Get a man with ability,” he added, “who also has enthusi- 
asm—and, of course, absolute honesty and fairness; then give 
him full responsibility, give him whole-hearted support, and you 
will get the one thing you want, results.” 

“I have been told that once you pick a man for a job you 
never interfere with him, but put all decisions, all responsibility, 
directly and wholly up to him,” I remarked. 

“Certainly. If I’m to hold him responsible for results, he 
must have freedom to make all decisions. If a man wants my 
advice, my judgment, I am always ready to give it to him; but 
I insist that he make the final decision, that the action taken must 
be his, not mine, as he is responsible for the outcome, not me. 
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Some men make the mistake of overruling their lieutenants, of 
not accepting their judgment. How can you expect to develop 
the best that is in a man if you don’t allow him to exercise his 
judgment and don’t let him shoulder the entire responsibility for 
the results? If a man fails to make good, if his judgment re- 
peatedly proves unsound and the results are a failure, then of 
course I replace him.” 

As a matter of fact, Coleman Du Pont has the reputation 
of uncanny judgment in choosing lieutenants to manage his enter- 
prises. He has developed almost as many young business geniuses 
as Charles M. Schwab has. His record reflects and proves this, 
for success has crowned every project he has taken up—and 
they have been many, varied and momentous—in the course of 
his eventful, dynamic career. 

He did not aim at starting at the top or half way up the 
ladder when he sought a job. He actually began as a mule 
driver in a coal mine, at Central City, Kentucky. From mule 
driving he graduated to the blacksmiths’ shop in the mine, and 
later. through various equally grimy and sweaty stages, to the 
status of a full-fledged miner. 

Next he was made mining engineer, and his work became 
so effective that he was finally appointed general manager of the 
property. 

It was significant of his democratic make-up that the first 
thing he did on gaining chief power was to launch a compre- 
hensive plan for the remodeling of Central City, including the 
erection of comfortable homes for his co-workers, the laying of 
good streets and roads, the installation of a modern sewerage 
system, waterworks, electric lighting system, etc. He also encour- 
aged the community to build schools and churches, to open parks 
and to maintain recreation grounds. He did it all without sug- 
gestion or taint of paternalism. Indeed, the old inhabitants still 
delight to relate how he democratically attended weddings and 
baptisms and funerals, and was altogether as one of them. 

For ten years he remained in that field. Then, when he 
investigated and found that the highest salary paid in the whole 
coal region was four thousand dollars, he looked for a wider 
sphere. The steel industry was then attracting some of the best 
brains of the country and yielding generous rewards. He opened 
negotiations with the heads of the Johnston Steel Company of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, who he knew, and they gladly elected 
him general manager. Here he not only made good as a steel 
operator, but found an ideal field for his irrepressible energies 
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in building street car lines. The presidency of the Johnstown 
Passenger Railway Company was one of the many offices he 
filled—this one, in fact, he still fills. ; . 

In a few years he had built traction lines in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey, and had also embarked on coal-min- 
ing enterprises, with such success that he decided to retire from 
active business. He bought extensive farm lands in Maryland 
and Delaware, took up residence there, and began to conduct 
scientific farming on a mammoth scale, including the breeding of 
high-grade draft horses, pedigreed cattle, sheep, and other farm 
animals: He was an enthusiast on the subject of good roads, and 
he conceived the idea of building a model road clear through the 
state of Delaware, a project which, at a cost of more than two 
million dollars, is now well in hand. 

Cincinnatus-like, Farmer Du Pont received a call to more 
important duties. The head of the famous Du Pont Powder 
Company had died, and a family council resulted in a summons 
to Coleman to take the helm. He was not quite forty. The life 
of a farmer, he had quickly discovered, did not afford the fullest 
scope for his head and hands. He had all the money he needed, 
but other urgings and motives impelled him to reenter the busi- 
ness arena. 

What Coleman Du Pont did for America’s premier powder 
plant forms history. When he took hold there were seven clerks 
in the main office of the company—although this company had 
important interests in associated explosive enterprises. When 
he stepped out in 1915 there were some three thousand employes 
in the main office. The first thing he did was to amalgamate all 
the different offices and scores of sub-offices controlled by the 
Du Ponts into one strong, efficient corporation. Production was 
systematized and standardized. Able, high-priced managers were 
installed and clothed with large responsibilities and were offered 
premiums for results. For four or five years Coleman Du Pont 
arose at five o’clock in the morning and, as he once remarked, 
“thought powder, talked powder, ate powder, dreamed powder 
all through the day and night.” By-products, formerly little 
regarded, were manufactured into 250 different commodities! 
When the call came for munitions to fight the Huns, the Du Ponts 
almost overnight were able to multiply their output by 100 
per cent by instantly placing on construction work an army of 
40,000 men. 

Then, having placed the organization on a smooth-working, 
profitable basis; Coleman Du Pont did what for him was the 
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natural thing: he stepped out. The rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
the upbuilding of the organization, had interested him intensely ; 
but, that job finished, he was content to leave the management 
of it to others. He must needs tackle something new, something 
difficult, something demanding daring. So he sold out his powder 
interests at a profit of a million dollars for each of the more than 
thirteen years in which he had managed them. 

It was at this stage (1915) that he decided to build the 
$30,000,000 Equitable Life Building. Scarcely was the paint dry 
_ when he coolly purchased, chiefly from the Morgan interests, a 
controlling amount of the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society itself, with the avowed intention of placing ownership 
of the company completely in the hands of its half-million policy- 
holders. Other financial giants had fought for possession of this 
all-powerful financial weapon and had talked of mutualizing the 
company. Du Pont talked littie but did mutualize it, selling his 
stock to the policy-holders at a net loss of $2,000,000. When 
asked at the time why he had carried through so costly a transac- 
tion, Du Pont replied: “I thought it was only right that the 
company should be owned by its policy-holders, and I was glad 
therefore, to be able to put it through. I guess I can stand 
the loss.” 

That last remark, “I guess I can stand the loss,” throws 
light on Coleman Du Pont’s method of handling men. Said one 
_ Of the young men whom he “discovered” and who is now build- 
ing up a remarkable reputation : 

“One funny characteristic of General Du Pont i is that, unlike 
most capitalists, he does not go into a thing simply for the money 
there is in it for himself. I know from actual experience. More 
than once, when I have been with him in a proposition, he has 
balked at accepting a fair share of the profits. ‘You did most of 
the work; you’re entitled to the results,’ he has insisted. Nat- 
urally, when you are associated with a man of that type, you put 
the best that is in you into whatever he asks you to take hold of. 
Maybe the reason he has always made a lot of money is that he 
never was too blamed anxious to make a lot of it. He enjeys 
doing a big or difficult job far more than he enjoys any mone-. 
tary reward.” 

The emphasis General Du Pont glares on results led me to 
hint that he is not partial to theorists. 

“No. I want practical men, men who show they can deal 
with things and men rather than figures on paper,” he replied 
vigorously. 
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“Do you give preference to college men in looking for young 
aides ?” 

“If a man has ability and ambition, a college education will 
help him,” he replied. “But here also I want to look into results. 
Was he a nonentity at college? Did he make no impression while 
there? Or was he singled out by his college mates for distinction 
and honors? Was he made captain of any athletic teams? Was 
he elected president of his class? Or did he carry off signal ~ 
honors at his exams? Did he do anything to make his mark in 
one direction or another? Was he a mediocre nobody, or did he 
demonstrate he had something worth-while in him? 

“Between a college man of ability and little ambition and a ~ 
non-college man of ability and whole-souled ambition I prefer 
the latter every time. No amount of education will make up for 
a lack of never-say-die ambition. Ambition is what drives a 
man forward. It forces him over all kinds of hurdles. The 
fellow with one hundred per cent ambition, even though he may 
not have transcendent ability, will go further than the fellow 
with ability but who lacks ambition.” 

General Du Pont, it should be explained, does not as a rule 
personally select candidates for the less responsible positions in 
any of his organizations ; his forte is picking lieutenants, men who 
he can place in charge of an enterprise, men who have already 
had business experience. It is his success in this direction that 
has enabled him to control and run half a score of important 
enterprises at one time, enterprises as diverse as coal mines and 
the largest powder plant in the world, street railways and the 
largest office building in the world, thousands of farming acres 
and the largest hotels in the land. 

“Tell me,” I said, “just how, for example, you hit upon the 
man you did hit upon to manage the various coal companies you 
acquired down South.” 

“Certainly. Long ago a young fellow drove mules for, me. 
He was the best mule driver I ever had. His father before him — 
was a good man. The young fellow—his name is Shelby J. Gish 
—sent himself to college after three or four years in the mine. 
At college he played good football, rode bicycle races and the like. 
Later he began buying coal lands for himself. Although he 
started with nothing, he finally owned and operated a coal mine. 
He then commenced developing oil and gas in that country—Ken- 
tucky—which field had never been touched by any-of the many 
capitalists interested in oil and gas lands. It wasn’t hard for 
me to see that a man with that amount of originality and develop- 
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ing and constructive ability, with his practical knowledge of coal, 
was the right man to run all my coal properties. And results 
showed that I made no mistake.” 

The Chemical National Bank of New York, for many years 
the largest and most influential in America, controlled by the 
oldest and most aristocratic families in New York, and later by 
Hetty Green, decided a little more than a year ago that it needed 
an infusion of new blood, preferably from out of town, so as to 
widen the institution’s connections. General Du Pont was con- 
sulted and he recommended a thirty-seven-year-old Southern 
banker, Percy H. Johnston. When this young financial genius 
stepped into the senior vice-presidency, the bank’s deposits totaled 
$35,000,000. In twelve months they had soared to $75,000,000, 
a gain of three-quarters of a million dollars every week! John- 
ston is now looked upon as one of the most notable “comers” 
in the whole financial community. 

“I first met Johnston,” the general explained in reply to my 
queries, “when he joined the Citizens’ National Bank of Louis- 
ville as a clerk. His fine physique, his excellent manners, the way 
he handled himself, impressed me, though he was then a very 
young man and had had no opportunity to make a record for 
himself. The next time I went down he had been promoted. 
The bank’s deposits meanwhile had gone up. I learned that he 
was a hard worker. Next time I went down he had been elected 
vice-president and the deposits were still rising. I made it my 
business to know him at close range, and I was convinced he was 
big enough for New York.” 

Next I asked about the qualities of the man General Du Pont 
installed to run the Waldorf-Astoria, Lucius Boomer. 

“Boomer has made good in every hotel proposition he has 
ever been responsible for,” said the general, with typical direct- 
ness. “He is very able, most practical, a good business man, an 
honest, hard worker, scrupulously fair, always.” 

General Du Pont, it may not be known, is perhaps the largest 
hotel owner in America. He built the imposing Du Pont Hotel 
at Wilmington; he controls the Claridge Hotel and the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, the latter among the largest in the world. 
His chief reason for acquiring the Waldorf was that he had in 
Boomer a man who could run it successfully both from the pub- 
lic’s and the profit standpoint. “Men make an organization ; not 
its bricks or its machinery,” is a favorite Du Pont maxim. He 
applied this principle when he took over the direction of the 
Du Pont Powder Company. 
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“We then engaged,” he said, “the best men we could find. 
We paid six men very large salaries, and results proved they were 
the cheapest labor we had, for their brains made many thousands 
for the company annually.” - How successfully this system of 
choosing the right caliber of men worked out is illustrated by 
the fact that the business of the company was developed from a 
few millions to over three hundred million dollars annually. 
These six executives, as well as the rank and file of the Du Pont 
skilled workers, were placed on a bonus system, reflecting the 
general’s invariable rule for giving his co-workers a fair share 
of the results earned. 1 

“I never engage an executive who isn’t fair,” he remarked. 

“What do you mean by ‘fair’?” I asked. 

“IT mean that he must deal fairly and squarely with every- 
body and that, in particular, he must have. the right attitude 
toward labor. There is a lot of talk about possible trouble of 
a serious and widespread nature between employers and employed 
after the war. I personally am not alarmed, for if labor is treated 
fairly it will have no real occasion to kick over the traces. I 
have always managed to get along pleasantly with labor, and I 
will never select a lieutenant who is not so constituted that he 
cannot help but treat his workers fairly and uprightly. The man 
who has not learned how to get along smoothly with workers is 
not the type of man to place in a responsible executive position. 

“In addition to being fair, the man I want must, of course, 
have other qualities. I want a man who is fearless; courage, 
self-confidence, self-reliance are very important essentials. The 
business game cannot be played aggressively and successfully by 
a mollycoddle. | 

“Then the right type of man is democratic. He must not 
consider himself a superior sort of personage. He must actually 
feel democratic ; it is not enough that he try to pose as democratic 
—he must be democratic, otherwise the veneer, the sheen, would 
wear off, for you can’t fool a body of intelligent American work- 
men for very long. He must ring true. 

“Another point: I always want a man who looks after his 
health. A strong, upstanding, square-shouldered fellow, whose 
muscles are whipcord rather than putty, is usually apt to forge 
ahead against all sorts of odds. The man who is of inferior 
physique and who doesn’t look after his health properly is less 
likely to succeed. Good health, in a sense, is at the base of all 
business achievement, for the pace nowadays is too gruelling for 
weaklings. The time a man’s best effort is most needed is when 
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a crisis has to be faced; and unless a man is thoroughly fit 
physigally, the extra strain and stress and emotion are apt to 
play havoc with him at the crucial moment. Year after year I 
kept myself so strictly in trim that my weight did not vary five 
pounds from what it was when I left college. 

“To win in the business .game—or any game, including the 
game of life itselfi—you must enjoy it. There is something wrong 
with a man who does not enjoy his work more and more as he 
gets older. This is not only my own experience, but I find it is 
the experience of a number of successful men with whom I have 
talked. A man should grow happier as he grows older, and he 
can grow happier—I don’t see how he can fail to grow happier— 
if he is on the right terms with his work. 

“Here again, however, the question of health enters. To 
enjoy business, to enjoy life, to be fit to carry out hard or big 
things, a man must be in sound physical condition. I have em- 
phasizéd the necessity for having ambition; but ambition is not 
likely to get a man anywhere unless he has a head, a body and 
hands capable of carrying out his ambition. Mere wishing gets 
a man nowhere. He must back up his wishes with action, and 
action is dependent in no little measure upon a man’s physical 
stamina. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I am not a stickler for what is_ 
ordinarily understood by the term ‘hard work.’ Once I place a 
man in charge of something, I don’t care a rap whether he works 
ten hours or only one hour a day—although I confess I have 
never known a man who could produce the right results by one 
hour’s effort a day. I never try to keep tabs on his going or 
coming. But I do watch the results. If he produces satisfactory 
results, what does it matter whether he spends a lot or. a little 
of his time in his office, or whether he plays golf often or seldom? 

“The higher type of man can produce the best results if 
given an entirely free hand. He must be allowed freedom to do 
things his own way. Also, the responsibility of making decisions 
must be left to him. I never decide things for any of my lieuten- 
ants. They must make their own decisions. How, otherwise, 
could I hold them responsible’ for results? 

“What I want to know about a man is, what has he done? 
Each man writes his own answer. The sooner every young man 
in the country realizes this, the greater will be his chances of 
recognition, advancement and final success.” 

“Success,” I asked, “real success, does not, apparently con- 
sist of making enough money on which to retire, for you reentered 
the business stage after quitting once?” 
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“No. This idea that so many people have that they will have 
a glorious time after they can retire, and that until then they 
must simply wrestle along somehow in a rather joyless fashion, is 
wrong—as wrong as it can be!” General Du Pont declared with 
fire. “If you haven’t sense enough—or philosophy enough—to 
order your life and work so as to get genuine satisfaction and > 
fun out of it as you go along, you certainly will not get any 
bumper measure of enjoyment when the day comes—if it does 
come—when you can step out of everything. There is more fun 
in producing, in creating something, whether it be a great building 
or an industry or only a dog kennel, than there ever can be in 
idleness: The person, therefore, who fails to derive satisfying 
happiness from his daily endeavors will enter only a fool’s para- 
dise when he quits work to enjoy—or, rather, suffer—leisure. 
Happiness in work not only goes hand-in-hand with success in 
work, but hand-in-hand with success and happiness in living. 
The retirement idol that so many people set before them is a 
delusion, a myth. If your work doesn’t yield you satisfaction, 
money never will.” _ 


New Members 

Since the last statement appearing in the BuLetTtn the fol- 
lowing new Class “A” members have been received: 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
Edwin S. Marston. 

George W. Smith & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. 
Arthur D. Smith. 


Get Technical Training 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
by direction of Secretary Lane, has issued a stirring call to the 
young people of the United States, who have the requisite quali- 
fications, to enter technical schools .and colleges. In his appeal 
the Commissioner says: 

“The time has come when we must place before the country 
in definite and unmistakable terms the task which confronts us 
in providing men and women with the needed scientific, tech- 
nical, mechanical and agricultural knowledge and skill requisite 
for winning the war, and bring such pressure to bear that imme- 
diate and salutary action will result. 

“Regardless of the duration of the war, it will be followed 
inevitably by a period of reconstruction which will make demands 
no less exacting for an indefinite period thereafter.” 
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PLAN TO TEACH ALIENS ENGLISH 


The Illiteracy of Three Hundred and Fifty Thousand in Massachu- 
setts Limits Their Efficiency—To Take Schooling Right Into Mills. 
James A. Moyer, director of the department of university 
extension, state board of education of Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced plans by which industry can contribute to the success 
of the Americanization movement, promote good citizenship, and 
benefit both industry and labor by cooperating with the depart- 
ment in teaching English to foreign-born workers. 

Industry is cooperating to a large extent, and the department 
of university extension, which is working in coordination with 
other agencies including the state bureau of immigration, plans 
for the establishment of classes for the teaching of English 
wherever there are non-English speaking workers. 

Practically all of the great industries in Massachusetts are 
manned by foreign born. Particularly is this true of the woolen 
and cotton industries. 

There are more than 118,000 persons in Massachusetts, 10 
years of age and over, who are unable to read and write in any 
language ; there are more than 215,000 persons, 10 years of age 
and over, who are unable to read and write English; there are 
nearly 350,000 persons, 90 per cent. of whom are 21 years of age 
or more, who cannot cpoperate with efficiency in the government’s 
war work. 
COMPREHENSIVE CAMPAIGN 


The university extension plan is in part as follows: 
Organize classes to be taught by teachers furnished by local 
public school authorities, or by volunteer teachers recruited from 
the community, or by factory workers, such as foremen, on 
factory time, or by persons employed by the factory for this 
particular purpose; appoint a superintendent, foreman or other 
official charged with duty of urging immigrant employes to attend 
such classes; insert notices of classes and benefits in foreign 
language papers and distribute posters and circulars ; register and 
list all non-English-speaking employes for assistance of school 
officials and schools; hold plant meetings and invite school offi- 
cials, teachers and others to address employes on advantages of 
classes. 

The department of university extension has engaged the 
services of Mr. Charles F. Towne, an expert in immigrant edu- 
cation, who is cooperating wjth industry in this work. 
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EVERYBODY BENEFITS — 


“Long experiment,” Mr. Moyer said recently, “has shown 
that the teaching of English benefits the employer materially by 
reducing accidents and compensation costs and increasing effi- 
ciency, factory spirit and output. 

“It also benefits the worker by enabling him to obtain in- 
creased wages and better home conditions. Through it he ob- 
tains the pride of citizenship. 

“The war has caused thinking persons to realize the need of 
national unity. National unity can be based only upon complete 
understanding, and complete understanding is possible only 
through a common language. 

“The importance of this work is not generally understood 
just now; the people at large are only beginning to perceive its 
advantages to those first concerned and to them. Every day the 
work gains. One of its first and most important effects has been 
‘to destroy enemy propaganda.” 


NEWSY NOTES 


Survey of the Commonwealth Steel Company employes dis- 
closes that there are eighty-four on the payroll who have been 
with the company over twelve years and one hundred and sixty- 
nine who have been there for a period of over eight years. This 
company is looking forward to the day when it can establish a 
classification of those who have been in its employ twenty years. 
President Howard in appreciation of these long and faithful years 
of services presented each man who had eight years of service 
to his credit with thrift stamps to the value of eight dollars .and 
those who were with the company for twelve years with thrift 
stamps to the value of twelve dollars. 


The Illinois Steel Company favors the BULLETIN with a 
copy of the Gary Work Circle. This number is devoted to the 
classes that are conducted at Gary on behalf of the employes of 
this company. -It is a mighty interesting number, being the Sep- 
tember-October issue. We would suggest that all of our member 
companies that are interested in Trade Apprentice Training write 
for a copy direct to the Illinois Steel Company, at Gary, Ind. 


The Winchester Arms Company started its educational cam- 
paign in October—one of the features of this company’s training 
is lectures by heads of departments. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Recognition and Honors for Warner & Swasey—The National Cash 
Register is Taking Its Most Valued Employes Into Closer Rela- 
tions Through Profit-Sharing and a Unique Plan of Management 
—Educational Courses of W. R. Grace & Company—A letter from 
Mr. I. Knox, Principal of the School Conducted by Lever Broth- 
ers of England—A Manual of Practical Mathematics for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Apprenticeship Courses—The Educational 
and Training Needs of Business and Industry to be Determined 
Through the National Bureau of Education—Meeting of the 
Chairmen of Sub-committees and Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Other Interesting Newsy Items About our Member 

Companies. 


Recognition and Honors for the Senior Members of 
Warner & Swasey 


One of the industrial institutions of our country that has 
long enjoyed special recognition is the firm of Warner & Swasey 
of Cleveland. This company gave its financial support and 
cooperation to our Association in the early days of its existence. 
Both Mr. Warner and Mr. Swasey have long been converts to the 
belief that the future welfare of our country depends upon the 
development of a constructive program for our industries and 
our business interests. Many honors have come to these mem- 
bers of our Association during the past few weeks—beginning 
with the completion of a new giant telescope, the second largest 
ever to be built. This instrument is the product of the Warner & 
Swasey Company. 

Six months after the great 100-inch reflector of the Mount 
Wilson Solar Observatory began to sweep the heavens and pene- 
trate into the depths of interstellar space, there was installed near 
Victoria, B. C., the second largest telescope in the world—the 
72-inch reflector of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory of 
Canada. It was this instrument that the Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany built. In acknowledgment of the successful completion of 
the instrument, the American Magazine for November contains 
an article descriptive of how these two men, Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Swasey, started life together, and a record of their industrial 
achievements. 

The Engineering Society of New York, in acknowledgment 
of the engineering feat in connection with the building of the 
telescope, tendered a reception and dinner to Mr. Swasey, which 
action was also in recognition of his recent gift of $100,000 to 
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the Engineering Foundation. This gift was only a part of a total 
of $300,000 which Mr. Swasey has given, and which has made 
possible the establishment of the Engineering Foundation by the 
United Engineering Society. 


Taking the Most Valued Employes into the Company 


The National Cash Register Company has inaugurated a 
unique plan of management. The Production Division is now 
supervised by a Factory Executive Committee. This committee 
is made up of employes who have long been in the service of the 
company. Mr. J..H. Barringer, formerly Secretary to President 
Patterson, becomes First Vice-President and Assistant General 
Manager and Chairman of the Factory Executive Committee. 
The other members of the committee have been in the service of 
the company from eighteen to twenty-nine years each. There 
are twelve members of the committee. It is understood that the 
members, as well as all the other older employes of the National 
Cash Register, are now stockholders and in fact partners in the 
business. 


Educational Courses of W. R. Grace and Company 


From the Grace Log, the house organ of W. R. Grace 
and Company, we get the following information regarding the 
educational courses which this company conducts on behalf of its 
employes: 

Among the innovations this year will be an introductory 
course in Shipping Documents for women, in which the functions 
and uses of consular invoices, bills of lading, export licenses, etc., 
will be taught. There probably will be courses in Portuguese, 
and if the demand is sufficient, courses in Italian and French. 

Stenographers will have the opportunity of increasing their 
speed in both taking dictation and in typewriting by attending the 
speed classes which will be inaugurated. If there are enough 
applicants, a course will be given in Spanish stenography. 

The courses begun last year in Spanish, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Accounting and English will be continued. Supplementary 
to the Commercial Geography course there will be talks on for- 
eign trade by men well schooled in commerce. Those taking the 
Accounting courses will learn how to apply what they have 
learned in the classrooms by attending lectures delivered by heads 
of our departments, on the methods of accounting used in their 
respective departments. 
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Lever Brothers, Ltd., of England, Desire the Courtesy of 
Office Work Manuals 

Mr. I. Knox, principal of the school conducted by Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., at Port Sunlight, Cheshire, England, writes to 
the Executive Secretary of our Association, and among other 
things he says: “When we were forming our Staff Training 
College about two years ago we received the greatest help from 
your Annual Reports and many of the ideas we have adopted in 
our Educational System are due to the hints we picked up in 
your most valuable reports. At the present time we are con- 
sidering the advisability of compiling an Office Manual and if you 
happen to know of any American houses that have published 
similar manuals and that might be willing to let us have a copy 
of them we would be much obliged if you would kindly favor 
us with the names and addresses of those firms.” 

Will not those of our members who have office manuals 
kindly forward a copy to Mr. Knox, as his company, at the head 
of which is Sir William Lever, is very grateful for any informa- 
tion that they receive? In closing his letter Mr. Knox writes: 
.“If you can suggest any way in which we can be of assistance 
to the aims of the Association we shall be only too delighted to 
do what we can, as we have every sympathy with the Corporation 
Schools idea.” 


Practical Mathematics on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
The School for Apprentices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., has issued three additional 
pamphlets in connection with their instruction work. Pamphlets 
Nos. 2 and 3 are on the subject of “Practical Mathematics,” one 
of the foremost training problems of many of our members. 
Pamphlet No. 4 concerns formulation work. Before the matter 
contained in the pamphlets was printed it was thoroughly tried 
out in blue-print form and is known to be adaptable and reliable. 
Other pamphlets are in the course of preparation and in time 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will have worked out instruction 
courses which will take care of their training needs. Other 
railroad members of our Association can undoubtedly secure 
copies by writing to Mr. J. H. Yoder, Chief, Apprenticeship 
System, Altoona, Pa. 


F. L. Devereux Now a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mr. F. L. Devereux, Auditor of the Long Lines Department 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and a Class 
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“B” member of our Association, is best known for his activities as 
Secretary of the Special Membership Committee which rendered 
such efficient service to our Association last winter. 

After the entrance of our country into the World War Mr. 
Devereux was loaned to the War Department at the request of 
the Quartermaster General to assist in the reorganization of the 
supply work and was soon placed in charge of the Requirements 
Branch of the Quartermaster Corps. His many friends will now 
rejoice to learn of his promotion coincident with a transfer to 
the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of the General Staff. 
Mr. Devereux is now a Lieutenant-Colonel, having been repeat- 
edly promoted to his present position. The Division of which 
he is now a part will exercise supervision over the supply re- 
quirements of the entire army and will cooperate in arranging a. 
complete supply program. Thus another of our members has 
demonstrated his worth and reflected credit on our Association. 


_ Determining the Educational and Training Needs of 
Business and Industry 


Members of our Association will recall that some months 
ago, through the initiative of Mr. C. E. Shaw of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, and Chairman of our Association’s 
Sub-committee on Public Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, Federal 
Commissioner of Education, undertook to ascertain what are 
the educational and training requirements of the business and 
industrial institutions of our country. 

Associated with Dr. Claxton in this work is our own Asso- 
ciation, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Mr. Shaw represents our Association 
on the Committee, and a Vice-President represents the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Also a Vice-President represents 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The Presidents of the three organizations cooperating in the 
movement have endorsed a questionaire, and have also endorsed 
the movement. Under recent date Dr. William T. Bawden, 
Specialist in Industrial Education in the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, writes to the Executive Secretary as follows: 

“Referring to the work of the committee appointed to advise 
with the Commissioner of Education as to cooperation of the 
public schools with Corporation Schools, Chambers of Commerce, 
and Labor organizations: Upon my return to Washington after 
a brief absence I find on my desk the last of the letters of endorse- 
ment requested in my letter of June 19, 1918. I have, therefore, 
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today sent the form letters and the questionaire to our mimeo- 
graph section. Within a few days copies of these forms will 
be mailed to the officers of the following organizations : 


Corporation Schools, approximately....... 130 
Chambers of Commerce, approximately. . . . 1,320 
City Central Labor Unions, approximately.. 800” 


It will thus be seen that the movement is progressing, and 
promises one of the most important developments educationally 
that has been undertaken in many years. 

After the replies from the questionaire are received and 
compiled, Niagara Falls has asked that a survey be made in that 
city, with a view to determining what the educational and train-. 
ing needs of the businesses and industries of that city are. ‘ It is 
probable that the movement will spread throughout the whole 
United States. 


Meeting of the Sub-Committee Chairmen 

President Rowe has called a meeting of all the Chairmen 
of sub-committees for Monday, November 25th. -The BULLETIN 
goes to press before the meeting is held. Latest reports indicate 
that there will be a comparatively full attendance. At this time 
reports will be made of how the committees have organized their 
work and what they expect to accomplish prior to the Annual 
Convention in Chicago next June. 

Our Association will go back on its regular schedule of work, 
in fact is back on the schedule now, in so far as it is possible to 
resume normal activities with so many of our active members 
still in military or other form of service. The spirit manifested 
by the members of our Association at this time is most encour- 
aging. Without exception every one asked to assume a task has 
placed his shoulder squarely to the wheel and is working with an 
enthusiasm and a spirit of cooperation that can result in nothing 
but effective progress. 

President Rowe has written personal letters to all of those 
who have accepted committee assignments and he has also written 
personal letters to the presidents of our Class “A” member cdm- 
panies, calling their attention to the Special and Confidential 
Reports. The outlook for the continued progress and success of 
our Association at the moment is most encouraging. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 
On Tuesday, November 26th, the Executive Committee met 
in New York. At the time the BULLETIN went to press the out- 
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look for attendance at this meeting was most encouraging. Prac- 
tically all of the officers and members of the Executive Committee 
have signified their intention of being present. The object of the 
meeting was to take stock, determine just where our Association 
stands and to plot a course for the immediate future. It will 
be found when the Executive Committee analyzes the situation 
that our Association has suffered but little, if any, as a result of 
omitting the Annual Convention this year and also as a result of 
so many of our active members being either in military or other 
form of Government service. In other words, our Association 
is now enjoying its largest membership and is also carrying on a 
more extensive program of activities than at any other period dur- 
ing its existence. The Confidential Reports and the Special 
Reports have received a warm welcome. The best indication of 
the value of these reports is the large number-of requests from 
Class “A” members for additional copies. 

The finances of our Association are in better condition than 
at any other period of our existence. At the close of the present 
year our Association will have met all its current obligations and 
will have a balance in the treasury. At the close of each of the 
previous years there has been a deficit. 

Among the additional activities to be undertaken is the possi- 
bility of engaging the services of a Field Secretary. This matter 
will be considered by President Rowe and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Coincident with the development of this plan is the 
organization of new local chapters and the rehabilitation of the 
present chapters with the exception of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
which is in a most flourishing condition. The New York Chapter 
is being reorganized. The Nominating Committee has selected 
new Officers and this chapter will be reorganized and will com- 
mence active work immediately. The alumni of our Associa- 
tion’s course at New York University and the class now taking 
the course at the University will materially augment the activities 
of the New York Chapter. Conditions are favorable for the 
organization of the Southern New England Chapter with head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, a Western New York Chapter with head- 
quarters either at Buffalo or Niagara Falls and for the organiza- 
tion of chapters at Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and at other 
points. To successfully carry on this work a Field Secretary is 
necessary. The organization of additional local chapters will 
materially increase our Class “A” membership. This has been 
the result in every community where a local chapter has been 
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instituted. With the addition of new Class “A” members comes 
increased revenue with which to finance its work. 


Wilson and Company Exonerated by the Federal Trade 
Commission 


Wilson and Company, class “A” members of our Associa- 
tion, were accused by the Federal Trade Commission some 
months ago with having offered for sale to the Government meat 
that was unfit for human food. The charge was made that this 
company had knowingly and wilfully supplied unfit material, and 
all that usually goes with such a charge, and much publicity was 
given to this matter by the press. 

On October 15th, however, the same body, the Federal 
Trade Commission, issued a statement completely exonerating 
Wilson and Company on all of the seven charges which had been 
brought against them. The New York Times comments on the 
exoneration as follows: “What has been called the Beef Trust 
scandal turns out to be a scandal of their prosecutors. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cancels seven charges it made that lead- 
ing packers furnished the army meat unfit for human consump- 
tion. If there is anything worse than profiteering, that would 
be it. In no one of the seven cases does the Commission find that 
the facts sustain the charges spread through the press in detail 
far exceeding the acquittal. Sometimes the meat was rejected 
simply because not the sort ordered; sometimes the meat was 
bad but not even offered to the army; sometimes the meat was 
bad but not furnished by the defendants; in no case was any- 
thing proved beyond that doubt which the Commission felt obliged 
to extend to the defendants. In short, these seven charges fail 
worse than even the profiteering charge, which the country 
promptly put into the same class with the Pujo report on the 
Money Trust.” 


Central Station Institute of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company 


The Edison Round Table, the house organ of the *Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of, Chicago, states that there is a 
wide and urgent demand for bookkeepers and accountants spe- 
cially trained in this class of business for service in Central Sta- 
tion Companies. To meet this demand their Educational Depart- 
ment, “the Central Station Institute,” has inaugurated several 


new courses. 
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The elementary course consists of seven lessons, beginning 
with the fundamentals of bookkeeping, going on through its rami- 
fications as applied to a mercantile business and, at the finish, 
giving the student a glimpse at the enormous possibilities of the 
subject. This elementary course supplies the fundamental knowl- 
edge of accounting. It should not only prove attractive to the 
student who expects to make it his life work, but to the one who 
wishes a firm foundation for other lines of endeavor. 

The advanced course is an education in itself. It consists 
of thirty-six lessons, mailed to the student as desired during two 
school years of nine months each. The student begins a special 
study of Electric Utility Accounting, especially prepared by an 
expert and carefully edited by a committee made up of authori- 
ties on our business. When he is finished he knows all there is 
to know of the subject. Then, too, the certificate he gets when 
he completes the course helps to remind him of the fact. 

These courses were prepared and written by a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant who was an instructor in one of our big universi- 
ties. The lessons are, therefore, the most comprehensive and 
complete in existence. 


Paying a Bonus for Good Attendance Records 


In the October issue of the BULLETIN was a request for 
information from one of our member companies as to what 
plans have been worked out to insure satisfactory attendance 
records on behalf of employes. Answering this inquiry, Mr. W. 
R. Busch, Manager of the Educational Department of the Elliott- 
Fisher Company, writes: 

“We experienced considerable difficulty with our factory 
employes on lateness and absenteeism. About five months ago a 
bonus plan was put into effect, which has considerably reduced 
the percentage of men late and absent. The plan is very simple. 
Every factory employe who observes all the rules of the Com- 
pany, is not late nor absent during the regular two weeks’ pay 
period, receives a 10 per cent bonus on his net earnings. During 
the brief period of time this bonus plan has been in effect the 
percentage of late and absent employes was actually reduced from 
44 to 38 per cent. Our factory employed force numbers upward 
of 600, and 75 per cent are on the piece work basis. It is expected 
that after the bonus plan referred to has been in operation for a 
longer period of time the percentage of ‘late and absent employes 
will be still further reduced. Of course, it goes without saying 
that a careful record of all employes is kept and that the figures 
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and percentages referred to are actual. Should you desire any 
additional information about this plan or about conditions under 
which our factory employes work, the writer will be pleased to 
obtain this information for you.” 

Thus all of our member companies who are interested can 
undoubtedly secure further information direct from Mr. Busch. 


Producing at a Rate of 101% 


The ingot mills of the United States Steel Corporation re- 
cently worked a full week at 101% of rated capacity. This 
accomplishment gave new emphasis to the way the men of this 
corporation are working to meet the demand of war on ship- 
building steel. In speaking of this accomplishment the New York 
Times said: “It is evident that cooperation of the best kind 
exists between the workers and the officials of that corporation.” 

Most of the subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation are Class “A” members of our Association. Another 
way of putting it would be to say that this corporation believes 
in its employes and the employes believe in the officials of the 
corporation. They have learned that their interests are mutual. 
It should also be remembered that for several years most of the 
higher grade workmen of this corporation have been stockholders 
and profit-sharers of the company. 


Cooperation Between Boys in the Trenches and Boys in a 
Munition Plant - 

The employes of the Eddystone Rifle Plant of the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company, a Class “A” member of our Asso- 
ciation, recently sent a message to General Pershing announcing 
that they had made one million rifles in the past year. While 
the message was sent to General Pershing, it was intended for 
all of the American forces at the front. It was intended to con- 
vey to the boys in the trenches a message of cooperation and 
earnestness from the boys in the munition plant at home. 

General Pershing cabled the following reply: “The Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force sends thanks to the employes of the 
Eddystone Rifle Plant for their message. We thank you for 
what you have done, for what you are doing, but, most of all, 
for what you are going to do during the coming months.” 


Four Sins That Soldiers Hate- 


As a restilt of a carivass arnong the American soldiers on the 
Western Front, which canvass also included two camps of the 
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British soldiers, it was ascertained that the four sins that soldiers 
hate the most intensely are: Cowardice, Selfishness, Stinginess, 
and Boastfulness. ; 

It is quite possible that in this respect soldiers are not any 
different from other people. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Employment Department-of Henry Disston and Sons, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, announces that they have placed a Victrola 
in the Women’s Rest Room, and that they invite the girls of the 
factory to spend their noon hour in this room to enjoy the music 
and to engage in singing and dancing. 


Mr. D. L. Hoopengarner, Class “C” member. of our Associa- 
tion, formerly connected with the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York City, has forwarded to the Executive Secretary 
copies of Bulletins which have been issued by the Employment 
Management of the shipyards at Philadelphia under the super- 
vision of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Those of our members interested in shipyard train- 
ing and employment problems will, no doubt, be interested in 
these Bulletins. They are quite comprehensive and complete. 


The John B. Stetson Company, one of the Class “A” mem- 
bers of our Association, has just issued a booklet of information 
of interest to its employes. We have long wondered why some 
enterprising company did not get out such a book. It gives just 
the information that a new employe should have, and it gives 
this information very concisely and completely. Other members 
of our Association can undoubtedly secure.a copy of the booklet 
by writing to Mr. Mont H. Wright, who is the Class “A” repre- 
sentative in our Association. 


The Employment Department of Montgomery Ward and 
Company have inaugurated a plan by which employes of that 
company receive a bonus of $1.00 for each new woman employe 
brought to the company and whose service is engaged. Over 
$400 was distributed to employes during the first few months 
this plan was in operation. 


Six hundred and eleven students enrolled for the fall term 
of the Educational Department of the Westinghouse Electric and 
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Manufacturing Company. About one-third of the graduates of 
the Westinghouse Educational Courses are in Government service; 
or about three hundred in number. Out of a total of about one 
hundred students who enrolled: for the Freshman Class of the 
Engineering Department thirteen were women. 


Employes of the Eastman Kodak Company specialized dur- 
ing the past season in growing vegetables. Thomas Gray raised 
a field of corn which reached a height of between eleven and 
twelve feet, which he thinks is pretty good corn for New York 
State. This company also provided bathing facilities for its 
employes during the past summer and 1,474 employes took 
advantage of this privilege. 


The Committee on Unskilled Labor and Americanization, 
of which Mr. J. E. Banks of the American Bridge Company is 
Chairman, met in the offices of the International Harvester Com- 
pany at Chicago recently and formulated a program of work for 
the coming year. 


Experience Gained in Reeducating the Crippled 
Canadian Soldier 

Canada, having several years’ experience before the United 
States entered the great war, is a fertile field from which to draw 
knowledge regarding the problem of rehabilitating disabled sol- 
diers and finding them a useful and satisfactory place in life 
after they have recovered. 

In Canada, the development of vocational training for dis- 
abled soldiers from its inception has been one of evolution. It 
was thought at first that the technical schools of the country and 
the general run of school teachers would be the best mediums for 
training the men. Later it developed that the training afforded 
by these technical schools was entirely too limited in its scope, 
inasmuch as the number of occupations for which training was 
provided were too few. « 

To continue under these circumstances would have resulted 
in the diluting of the labor market with a very large number of 
men trained in a few trades. Moreover, it would have undoubt- 
edly resulted in placing these men in competition with them- 
selves on discharge. Industrial surveys, however, are now pro- 
vided for this work and the main work of the vocational training 
is divided into two major departments commonly known as (1) 
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Occupational Therapy, and (2) Industrial Reeducation. The 
former deals solely with the curative side of the patient’s life © 
by providing him with interesting industry for employing his 
mind and hands during the convalescent period when his bodily 
ills would otherwise very much depress him. The second de- 
partment deals with him after discharge from the hospital, and 
prepares him for taking some place in the general industrial life 
of the community, the training being of a tuitional character and 
harmonizing with his needs and requirements. 

The work is carried on by the vocational branch of the 
Invalided Soldiers’ Commission, which is a sub-department of 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment. All of the 
administrative staff are paid by the Invalided Soldiers’ Commis- 
sion, and nothing whatever is left to voluntary workers or com- 
mittees. As soon as the man is able to do light work or reading, 
while still confined to the bed or the ward at the hospital, he is 
given every opportunity to engage in reading, commercial writing, 
weaving, wood-carving, clay-modeling, free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, embroidery, etc. The men enjoy and profit greatly by 
this occupational work. As soon as a man is fit to work out of 
the hospital or to be transported, he attends training classes in 
our schools under the control of paid instructors of the depart- 
ment. Here is available training in about thirty different trades 
or occupations. At present Canada is training men in about 130 
different trades and occupations. 

The periods of instruction vary from three to twelve months» 
in length, and during that time a man is, although discharged, on 
special pay and allowances from the department, amounting to 
£10 per month in the case of a single man and about £20 per 
month in the case of a married man with five children. 


_ What Education is “Practical?” 
(Dallas, Texas, News) 

Cleburne Enterprise: The Enterprise desires to commend 
the new addition to the curriculum of the Cleburne High School 
to be installed this fall—the business department, where children 
can learn typewriting, stenography and bookkeeping. Gradually 
schools are taking on those things that give the children a grasp 
on something practical, whereby they can earn a living after they 
leave the high school, in case they are not able to go any higher. 
‘When it is understood that only about 2 per cent of the students 
in high schools ever enter a university, the importance of practical 
education is more thoroughly fixed in our minds. : 
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The incorporation of business and utilitarian courses in the 
curricula of the public schools and colleges of this country is a 
rather recent educational development that is gaining ground 
rapidly in practically all sections of the United States. It is a 
movement deserving of encouragement. There are thousands 
and thousands of boys and girls who go out into the world every 
year unfitted for the tasks of life because the curricula of the 
schools and colleges to which they might reasonably have gone 
did not appeal to them or to their parents as being of practical 
benefit. And perhaps they are justified in their estimate ; certainly 
it is more or less of a luxury for a boy to take his instruction 
in the form of Latin and Greek and the classics, if his goal in life 
is to obtain a responsible position in factory work or in scientific 
farming. Even in these walks of life, of course, such a luxury 
is to be desired if it can be afforded ; but only too often it cannot 
be afforded. For the future scientific farmer the best education 
is a course in his State agricultural and mechanical college; for 
the future factory manager the best education is a training in 
finance, marketing, foreign trade, and economics. The “prac- 
tical” education, after all, is not a type, it is the education which 
fits a’ man most perfectly for his ambition and work in life—and 
in this sense of the word a classical education is as practical for 
one man as its very opposite may be for another. It naturally 
follows that the humanitarian and utilitarian ideals are by no 
means antagonistic, but supplemental ; and for one system to con- 
dition its hope of advancement on the derogation of another is 
unfortunate. Both have their place in our educational system. 
Both are indispensable—for the world is a place of varied inter- 
est, of varied occupation, and of varying types of men and 
women. 


Course in Industrial Training for Teachers in Newark School 


A course in industrial training for teachers is being given 
at the Newark Technical School by J. G. Spofford, recently of 
the industrial school for the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, 
of Quincy, Mass. This is part of the plan by which the director, 
Daniel R. Hodgdon, is seeking to bring the school into closer 
cooperation with the industries of that city. 

Factors of efficiency in organizing training departments, re- 
lation of training department to the other departments of the 
plant, attitude and point of view of instructors and discipline are 
among the special topics coming under the general head. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Organization and Administration 
Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York, N. Y. 
Mr. Myron S. Hazen. 
The Coe Mortimer Com . 
a Chambers St., New York 
Mr. A. LeBoevr. 
Remington Arms UMC Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. | 
Mr. Ben S. Reap. 
Bell Telephone 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. A. C. Vina. 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, New York, 


Mr. Atton L. WELLs. 
Gas Defense Plant, Long Is- 
land City, New York. 
Duties: 
To determine the best methods of 
organization of educational 


work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Continuation Schools 
Dr. KreuzpointNner, Chair- 


man. 
= Third Avenue, Altoona, 


Mr. E. G. ALLEN. 
Cass Technical Night School, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. R. L. Coorey. 
Washington, 


Mr. Georce W. Davis. 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Dr. D. Louts Ireton. 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. H. V. R. Scueet. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Mr. Stewart ScRIMSHAW. 
Industrial Commission of Wis- 

consin, Madison, Wis. 
Duties: 

To study the application of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
ucational w and other con- 
tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 

Methods of Instruction 

Mr. J. K. Brucer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. D. C. Carpenter. 
International Textbook Com- 

pany, Scranton, Pa. 


New . 


Mr. C. Lyncu. 
Bell Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia, 


a. 
Mr. L. L. Park. 
‘American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. Paut K. Super. 
International Y. M. C. A., New 
ork, N. Y 
Duties: 
To suggest courses of reading 
and study in the technique of 
methods of instruction with 
suggestions showing their spe- 
cial application to different 
types of corporation schools. 


Public Education 

Mr. C. E. Saaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Mass. 

Miss E. A. Busc 
Hotel Berkley, "170 West 74th 
St., New York City. 

Mr. ROBERT B Bonney. 

The Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mr. C. B. Ropertson. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Duties: 

To determine how fully the Pub- 
lic School System of the United 
States is meeting the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 
broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 


_ Health Education 
Mr. Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 
General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dr. Frep A. Crum. 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J 
Dr. C. A. LAUFFER. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. J. D. Hackett. 
2 23rd Street, New York, 


Mr. F. E. Morris. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Mr. P. W. Turner. 

Eastman ‘Kodak. Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 


Personnel Relations in Industry 
Mr. C. E. Hoox, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Ma. F. P. Prrzer. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Artuur H. Youne. 
International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 
To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 
problem. 
Section I—Employment 
Mr. Burr A. Rosinson, General 
Chairman. 

United States Rubber Com- 
any, P. O. Box 143, New 
aven, Conn. 

Mr. E. B. Merriam. 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. H. W. 

The Great Western Sugar Com- 

pany, Denver, Colo. 


Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 
Report No. 1 with special at- 
tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 

Section II—Psychological Tests 
and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 

Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 

Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. T. C. Green. 

The Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr. C. E. Jounston. 

Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Lane. 

Ist Lieutenant S. C., Camp 

Wadsworth, S. C. 
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Section III—Job Analysis 
Dr. Henry C. Metcarr, Chair- 


man. 
31 Sheffield Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 
Miss Rita 
96th Street, New York, 
Mr. Georce D. Hatsey. 
The Cincinnati Mill Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. S. H. Recranus. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


Section .IV—To Study and De- 
termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other Departments of an 
Industrial Institution 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 


ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mr. R. C. ALLEN. 
Goodman Com- 
ny, South alsted 
Beret, Chi Chicago, IIl. 
WE. DEMLEAU. 
— Company, Pitts- 


Mr. N. F. DouGHErTy. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Clayton, Del. 
E. O. GriFENHAGEN. 
Arthur Young & Company, Chi- 
cago, 
Duties: 

Indicated b 

the last 
Marketing 

Mr. McLeop, Chairman. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Miss H. R. Fox. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Starr BUTLER. 
United States Rubber Company, 

New York, N. 

Mr. W. A. CAPERTON. 

Eli Lilly & Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. < 

Mr. T. H. WHIPPLE. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 


‘the title of each of 
ree sections. 
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Office Work Training 


Miss Harrret Baker, Chairman. 


15th Street’ New York, 


Mr. A. S. Donatp: 


R. H. Macy & Co, . 
N. Y. 


Mr. W. F. Gasriet. 

Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Frep W. TAsney. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J 

Mr. F. W. THomas. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railway System, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mr. E. L. Warp. 

a & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. W NELSON. 

General Electric Company, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Training 

Mr. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl 
E. G. Granpstarr. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. M. Sxrr. 
National Lamp Works, Gen- 

eral Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. R. L. SACKETT. 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive 

Dr. E. Gowtn, Chairman. 

New York University, New 
York, N. 

Mr. C. E. Britton. 

The Bilton Machine Tool Com- 
any, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Norman COoLiyer. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 

Francisco, 
Mr. J. D. Gr. 

The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Frep R. JENKINS. 

Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Samuet 

LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, 


Duties: 

To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
executives. 

Trade Sump 
SuHeEtpon, General 
airma 


R. Doancilay & Sons Com- 
, Chicago, IIl. 
Section 1 —Railroads 

Mr. THomas Gray, Chairman. 
Southern Pacific Company, Sac- 

ramento, 

Mr. L. E. Assort. 

Oregon Short ‘Line Railroad, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. C. W. Garrett. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Jacos 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Com- 
pany; Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of the de- 
velopment of desirable appren- 
tices in Railroad operation. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 

Company, Lester, 


Mr. J. J. Garvey. 

Western Electric Company, 

Chicago, 
Mr. G. H. Pretr. 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. J. F. Raymonp. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. KennetH W 

Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions and to what extent is ap- 
prentice instruction desirable 
in a manufcturing plant. 


Section III—Steel and Iron 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. E. S. 
Midvale Steel, Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Mr. L. W. Georce. 
Commonwealth Steel Company, 
Granite City, Il. 
Ms. C. E. Ratston. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
any, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. EW WAKEFIELD. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
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Duties: Unskilled Labor and American- 


To ascertain in-what divisions of 
a steel mill it is desirable to de- 
velop apprentices and methods. 
to be employed in training ap- 
prentices. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Mr. H. T. Water, Chairman. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. A. J. Beatty. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. W. B. Purpy. 
Atlantic Refining Com- 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. . HARGRAVES. 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Duties: 

To recommend standard educa- 
tional programs for developing 
skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. 


‘Class “A” 


ization 
Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 

Ambridge, Pa. 
Mr. C. S. Corer. 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Josep eiss Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Carotyn S. Darrson. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. O. C. SHort. 

Thomas Maddocks Sons Com- 

pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Duties: 


To determine the best methods 
~ for Americanization of foreign 
born and to continue the stu 
of methods of teaching Engli 

to the foreign born. 


Members 


AppressocraPx Company, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


cago, 


American AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ComPany, New York, N. ¥. “Me 


American Brince Company, Pittsburgh, 


American Harp Russer Company, New York Man. 
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Publications of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associas 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organize 
ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A®™ 
members, $1.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $2.50. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National : 


Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib 

liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than memberg 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” meme 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A®™ 
members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem: 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps ang 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members; 
$3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A® 
members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Co tion 
Schools (from September, 1914—December, 1915, inc.), cloth 
bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation : 
Schools for the year 1916, cloth bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$z2.50. 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire (mm 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasureéniem 
Send all orders to the Executive Secretary. 
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